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about the eighth century 
Cham temple in Khmer territory, slightly 
before 802 A. D. 

Dong-Ozu O'ong style: second half of the ninth and first half 

of the tenth century. 

Mi-Son A-l style: probably beginning in the tenth century, 

and continuing into the eleventh century. 
Transition to Binh-Dinh style: the eleventh century. 

Binh-Dinh style: the eleventh to the early part of the 

thirteenth century. 

Last style: the later part of the thirteenth to the 

seventeenth century. 
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Prambanan in Indonesia, Srikshetra and Pagan in Burma 11 had showed 
that between the eighth and the eleventh century there was an extensive 
Asian tradition of the dance, which for lack of a better word we called an 
Indian model, based on the Natyashastra system of movement as op- 
posed to a later tradition which may be termed as Chinese. In the context 
of Cham art, we do not have to make a distinction between an Indian (or 
pan-South-East Asian) and a Chinese model, although it would be appro- 
priate to speak of this in the context of Vietnam in its totality. Until the 
Binh-Dinh style, attributed to the post-eleventh century, there are hardly 
any Chinese stylistic features, and of that period there are no sculptural re- 
mains of dance and music reliefs. We have thus to restrict ourselves to the 
Cham archaeological remains, revolving around the figures of musicians 
and dancers and some iconical images which have a bearing on our subject. 

Also, as has been pointed out earlier, the evidence at our command 
is not sufficiently large to make sweeping generalisations. Nevertheless 
it is adequate for a comparative study of both the sculptural style and 
movement patterns of the different regions of South-East Asia. 

In the Cham Museum are a number of sculptures, some reliefs 
and others, free standing figures, which incorporate the dance and music 
motif. Although all these belong to the period between the seventh to the 
eleventh century, there is a large measure of variance amongst scholars 
regarding their dating and provenance. To a large extent we have accepted 
the identification of Carl Heffley 13 regarding these sculptures but 
wherever there are doubts, they have been stated. 

All the sculptures can be regrouped from the point of view of music 
and dance in accordance with the categorisation we have followed in an earlier 
work on this subject. 14 
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i ms composite nature nas Deen acKnowieogea ootn dv western 
and Indian traditions. Bharata and Aristotle have enumerated the consti- 
tuents that make up the composite character of drama. Bharata performs 
an act of apotheosis by calling dramatics The Fifth Veda' and further states 
that it has borrowed the textual aspect from the Rigveda, the song-aspect 
from the Samaveda, the acting-aspect from the Yajurveda, and the Rasa- 
bhava (roughly to be translated as "communication of art-experience") 
from the Atharvaveda. On the other hand, Aristotle specifies that drama, 
and especially tragedy, is a type of poetry, with three internal and six 
external qualitative constituents. Plot, characterization and thought are 
named as the internal constituents while song and language are included 
among the external components. It is interesting to note that Bharata makes 
a categorical statement about the composite character of dramatic art 
while Aristotle merely mentions tragedy and comedy as arts employing 
a or many means from rhythm, tune and metre. There seems to be 
:lear difference of emphasis in respect of the positions taken regarding 
° f ^ , dr ® matic art and the P |ace the speech-language 
ir °™ L arsenal ° f dramatics. One suspects that speech-language 
an imoortantc| m °t e Per pharal ln Ans,otle than Bharata -and this offers 
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among the many elements that combine in drama: speech as used in it. Whe- 
ther one refers to the recited text ( Pathya ), song, or vocalised acting ( Vachika ) 
as propounded by Bharata, or the language and song usages as described 
and analysed by Aristotle, all these are clearly expressions through or of 
voice. Thus the main dramatic uses of Vak or voice are known as dramatic 

What is speech? It is voice plus language. Is it possible to use voice 
without language? Are such uses meaningful? Yes. Crying, laughing, yawn- 
ing loudly, grunting, groaning, howling and sighing are obvious instances 
of non-linguistic use of voice — and all of them are meaningful. Keshavrao 
Date's sigh in K. P. Khadilkar’s Bhaubandki was considered an extremely 
expressive use of voice. In fact, language often proves to be inadequate at 
moments of emotional intensity and recourse to these non-linguistic 
uses of voice becomes inevitable. During extremely tense moments it is 
the Vak (and not language) and the human voice (and not speech) which 
come to our rescue. This conclusion suggests the manifest inadequacy 
of language and speech as expressive channels and is one of the reasons 
why modern drama tends to use the non-linguistic features quite frequently. 
Speech-types in drama 

The next step now would be to consider the various types of speech in 
drama, which means an acquaintance with the varying proportion of the 
dramatic element. This would lead to some viable conclusions about the basic 
question that we have to answer: What is dramatic ? It is hoped that when voice 
culture is linked with this data, one can adduce an immediate and practical 
connection between the discipline of voice culture and dramatic performance 

After all. our subject is not purely theoretical in scope. Though 
our main concern is the speech-types used in actual dramatic activity. 
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Classification of dramatic speech 


of criteria can be used to classify dramatic speech. But 
keeping in view the applied angle of our subject -the performance aspect 


keeDing in view the applied angle of our subject -tne perrormance asp 
of dramatic speech -a threefold classification, using the criteria of: ,a, 
the addressee: (b) the intra-lingual organization and (c) the voice production, 
eaome tn ha the most viable. 


In a way, these three categories present a definite logical sequence. 
The first category is based on "who has directed the speech to whom . 
Thia rareoorv comes into real existence even before the text does, —and 


(2) Dialogue-. Dialogue Is speech between two characters and has a de- 
finite content and direction. Obviously, it is more purposeful than conversa- 
tion. Drama and dramatic thought have been so closely associated with 
dialogue that non-dramatic literary forms using more of dialogue have on 
that count often been referred to as 'dramatic'. The predetermined direc- 
tion of the dialogue gives it a certain pressure and insistence. It binds the 
characters, unlike a conversation which might merely stop at Unking them 
up. It has been validly argued that the chief pleasure of dramatic dialogue 
resides in that quality of total articulation which is almost absent in our daily 
life. 

(3) Multilogue: Basically it is a speech, occurring in a situation similar 
to that of a dialogue, but with a more blurred picture of communication lines 
because many characters are active simultaneously, though with varying 
degrees of dramatic and expressive efficacy. This speech-type demands 
a more thoughtful orchestration of the vocal as well as language-lines and 
an extremely well-rehearsed coordination of the participants. Locations 
such as railway stations, markets, meetings, are obvious choices for an 
effective use of multilogues. The famous 'Arya-Madira-Mandal' scene in 
R. ,G. Gadkari's Ekach Pyala offers a good instance. A noteworthy example 
has been documented by Christine Edwards while describing the impact of 
Stanislavskian ensemble acting in America. The New York Times reviewer 
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cyclical progression and hence the possibility of tala is always present. The 
poetic style is not cyclical in this sense. We can have a poetic style in prose 
drama. Occasionally certain features of the literary style are also exploited. 
But the poetic style has a greater attraction for the colloquial. The poetic 
style, like the colloquial, is performance-oriented but follows a different trail 
insofar as the functional element enters the picture. The functional quality 
of the colloquial style suggests the assignated events in real life. The poetic 
style tends to suggest them. It relies on stances, unlike the colloquial which 









rhetorical devices with tantalizing subtlety and is perhaps the most difficult 
style to handle as its very richness might prove a temptation which, unless 
resisted, makes for literary inflation. 


Inclusive style 

Admittedly, this could be a superfluous category. But what is sug- 
gested here is the use of all the speech styles (discussed till now) to ensure 
a perfect balance and flexibility. The requirements for the actualization of 
this style are: a play comprehensive in theme and content; an author equally 
at home and competent in all the styles; an actor with a sure touch in all aspects 
of Abhinaya; and an initiated spectator sensitive to all the naunces of speech 
and performance. This is an ideal placed on record as a theoretical possibility. 
Here one can only follow Bharata by describing an ideal situation, though 
it is analysing the actual which forms our main concern. 

Our next step would be to deal with the dramatic potentialities of these 
various styles and then examine their effects on the audience. The classifi- 
cation of speech-types, based on the voice-production techniques used in 
them, also calls for a similar treatment. Secondly, I believe that there is a definite 
correspondence between the intra-lingual moulds that speech-styles are 
and voice-production techniques. And finally, the impact on the audience 
is the result of a cumulative process to which all aspects of speech contribute, 
voice-production being one of them. For these reasons we will slightly deviate 
from the sequence of speech-classifications mentioned earlier and consider 
the speech-category based on the voice-production techniques involved. 
Discussion of the dramatic potential of these styles will follow and the last 
section will seek to explain what it is that makes a speech dramatic. 
Voice-production techniques 


In actual fact, there are innumerable voice-production techniques. 
The possible co-ordinating movements of the voice-producing mechanism 
etT H USandS K,' n addition there is the shaping influence of lips, tongue 
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. . ph...,. enunciated certain sentences in a high pitch, he was inevitably 
applauded. But later when he started using a bass for the same sentences, 
only the discerning seemed to appreciate the dramatic propriety of such 
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'material' guidelines for action and movements. 

in another context Gielgud remarks that speech and silence are both 
t Dowerful factors in a living theatre'. That pauses represent the prin- 
e'ement of s„ ence is self-evident. It logically follows that since 
pauses of various values and occurring at various speech positions are struc- 
„ K .IK the verse style also assumes considerable import- 

ire or.h^ count Pauses are accompanied by pace-control and thus the 
very dynamics of a performance is linked with this seemingly external 
linguistic feature. Such pauses are silent equivalences of dialogues. The value 
of pauses is understood even in primitive theatres. P. G. Kanekar vividly 
describes the early Dashavtari performances and those of the Vishnudas 
Bhave era where demon-characters used to mark the pauses by stamping 
their feet. Obviously this was an act of supplying stress-clues to the audience. 
Admittedly, this was more of a 'physical' device; it was 'a boisterous gesture' 
designed to arrest the spectators' attention. But perhaps it was also a natural- 
istic piece of acting since the characters involved were demons I 


The above discussion is not confined to metrical verse alone. It 
applies to free verse as well. As T. S. Eliot has pointed out, free verse always 
suggests metre. One might say that it has a concealed metrical frame. Be- 
sides, broken lines and other such features often give a flexibility to metrical 
verse which then appears to be 'free'. Devices such as the running line or the 
broken line mark a definite increase in the malleability of the verse-structure 
and add to the dramatic potential -the best of the prose and verse worlds 
being thus available. That verse is not resistant to experimentation and 
can in performance bring into it more effective transformations was success- 
fully demonstrated by persons like William Poel, whose 'tuned tones' sought 
to devise a delicate medium, free from the feeling-killer metronomic regularity 
of metre and the drabness of naturalistic prose. 
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Dramatic potential of the colloquial style 

The colloquial style is characterized by the topicality or 'currency' 
of language as the chief criterion. The 'currency' is determined by whether 
the language can be easily pronounced by a majority of the cultural group; 
by its tendency to change, if required, irrespective of the written version of 
the expression in question; by the fact of it being saturated with 'action- 
prone' or 'spoken action' words; by a large degree of modulation and accen- 
tuation; and by an abundance of prolonged utterances. 

Here the discussion of dramatic potential, of the term ‘colloquial’ 
is not confined to dialects or language variations of backward regions. Urban 
areas are also subject to various influences: whether words are easy to pro- 
nounce, the impact of non-native languages, the current usages made 
fashionable by the mass-media. These influences affect the standard and 
written language to create another 'language', the colloquial one. 

The spoken action' words of this style are, in reality, units — package 
units of Abhinaya. No tutoring is necessary to 'act' out these words which 
have built-in ways of articulation, facial, eye and body-expression, move- 


prom the point of view of dramatic potential, 'spoken-action' words 
(and hence the colloquial style) express life experience more comprehen- 
sively. Members of a cultural group inherit such a style, and its words, when 
'acted' out differently, provoke a kind of irritation. This is because recourse 
to such words creates certain expectations and only their proper usage 
helps to resolve tensions. Then the dramatic experience and the expression 
become more 'natural', through the prominence of the colloquial. This creates 
a sense of belonging, and increases the possibility of a greater rapport with 
the audience. 


Dramatic potential of the poetic style 

The poetic style is noted for being suggestive and eclectic; meaning- 
ful and temporal but significant and flexible in its time-bound framework; 
near to the performance, but avoiding functionality; highly stylized; capable 
of maximum pitch variation, accentuation and multiplicity of timbre. 

As has been pointed out, this style is allusive and suggestive of 
meaning and metre respectively and tends to assume a stance rather than 
indicate a gesture. Hence the organization of linguistic factors, selection 
of ideas and images and vocabularly used — all seem to be dissociated from 
any concrete situation, character, period and other such components of 
total expression. It Is inclined towards abstraction. It seeks to connote 
but shies away from denoting. 

From the viewpoint of dramatic potential, the style moves the whole 
expression to a tone of emotionality (which is not to be confused with senti- 
mentality). It does not state and is reluctant to draw conclusions. It tries to 
evoke a steady emotive state, a mood. Rather than eliciting the response of 
a particular, definable emotion it aims at raising the entire experience to a 
higher plane, where the event described is only an excuse for a realization 
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Book Reviews 


THE MUSIC OF INDIA by Reginald & Jamila Massey. Published by Kahn & 
Averlll, London. 1976. $10.00 or £ 4.80 [In Enghsh). 

o I — , 1 = uiasuv 1 ! The Music of India is vet another bonk 


participants. Since the book is intended for the non-initiated, one cannot 
quite decipher what these names are likely to prove. 

There is a list of thefour types of instruments and one cannot quarrel with 
eitherthe list or the descriptions. The line drawings of some of these instruments 
are pleasing. What one can take issue with, however, is the list of musicians. 
It reads like a guide to Indian musicians, foreign tours inclusive, possibly with 
a view to facilitate concert-going for foreign tourists. It is difficult to understand 
the basis on which the list was compiled: it includes amateur artistes while the 
name of a veteran vocalist like Ustad Nissar Hussein Khan is missing and 
presentday leaders of the Agra gharana, like Ustads Latafat Hussein Khan 
or Sharafat Hussein Khan, are not even mentioned. And how can one write 
about sarod players in India today without a reference to Ustad Amjad Ali 
Khan? 


The book is at best an attempt at stating the 


elementary concepts 





SHABDAPRADHAN GAYAKI by Yashwant Deo. Popular Prakashan. 
1 978. Rs. 1 6.00 ( in Marathi). 


Yashwant Dec’s Shabdapradhan Gayaki is to be welcomed not 
onlv because it is the first book in Marathi on lyric-singing, but also be- 
cause it comes from the pen of a competent music director, an able 
composer of music for innumerable lyrics, operas, ballets and films. Besides. 
Deo is himself a poet and his experience in these fields is rich and varied. 


One is impressed by Deo’s main proposition which is that the tune 
is in the song, not outside it and that the composer has only to discover 
it. This is only possible when the composer knows his music well and also 
possesses a keen literary sensitivity. 


The book's opening chapter offers minute instructions for singing 
a lyric correctly, with the emphasis on investing the poet's word with its full 
emotive content. Some of Deo's suggestions can also be put to profitable 
use by mehfii musicians to project their vocal virtuosity more effectively 
for he discusses the nuances of words, and the nature of certain syllables 
which are likely to be mispronounced. 


The next chapter is on the writing of lyrics and contains important 
suggestions for lyricists. He cites several illustrations to prove how a given 
word or a phrase can mar poetic content, and, when replaced by a more 
fitting and appropriate word, is able to heighten poetic effect and enhance 
its musical potential. 


The appendices include copious references to popular pieces, which 
illustrate Deo's point that the words of a lyric should be easy to understand 
and embody significant emotive value. Deo is critical of almost every poet 
from whose works he has quoted and in the process has not even spared 


The third chapter, which deals with music composition and direction, 
IS based on Deo's rich practical experience in the field and contains several 
constructive suggestions for improvement in this area of musical activity. 

Poet Mangesh Padgaonkar's preface to the book is quite illuminating. 


VAMANRAO DESHPANDE 




MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF INDIA b ni. ■ 

Private Limited. Calcutta. 1978, Rs. 85.00 (/n 6^.“ ^ Rrma ^ 
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tion about the folk and tribal music of India and collected data from music 
texts, literature, sculpture and paintings from as many corners of India 
as possible and also through a personal survey. With this equipment as a 
background, he has written this excellent book about the musical instru- 
ments of India. His scholarship is evident in the historical treatment of the 
area of study. Besides, the book presents a new and scientific approach 
to the subject of the musical instruments of India and, as such, will prove 
useful to scholars interested in this subject. 


The book has eight chapters. In Chapter One. the author states the 
method of his approach to the subject and gives the arrangement of the 
musical Instruments in the book in the order of Ghana (idiophones), Avanad- 
dha (membranophones), Sushira (aerophones) and Tata (chordophones). 

In Chapter Two. while explaining the cultural basis of the study, he 
makes it clear that Indian culture is not one culture divided into regional 
varieties but embraces many parochial strains coming together to grow 
into one commonness. 


Chapter Three includes the Ethnic and Cultural History of Instru- 
ments. and analyses the tribal contribution (to the music of India) to be 
observed in the names of some raga- s. 

In Chapter Four, Dr. Deva attempts a definition of a musical instru- 
ment and traces its evolution. He accepts the four-fold division given in the 
Natyashastra and mentions the classifications made by western scholars. 

Chapters Five to Eight discuss in detail the varieties of the Ghana 
Vadya (idiophones). Avanaddha Vadya (membranophones). Sush,ra Vadya 
(aerophones), and Tata Vadya (chordophones). respectively. While dis- 
cussing stringed instruments, the author has brought out critically the 
crucial part played by them in respect of the emergence of the drone and 
the shift of the standard scale and the measurement of the intervals. Pages 
177 to 289 contain photographic illustrations of musical instruments 
which serve as an aid to understanding them. 

At the end there are two indices: an Index of Subjects and an Index 
of Persons and Texts. 

A careful reader is likely to seek for some minor improvements in a 
few instances in later editions of the book. 

On page 20. the period of Matanga's Brihaddeshi is mentioned as 
5th -7th century A.D, but on page 1 1 9. it is given as 6th -9th century 
AD On page 89. in place of mrit + anga. mrid+anga would have been 
correct. On page 93. the length of panava is mentioned as sixteen fingers^ 
In' the Natyashastra, it is given as sixteen angu/a-s^ Angola « - 

I^rihi.irarii it is stated that 'perhaps the earliest reference is in Matanga s 
Brihaddeshi as mavari and madvarT The published J 

have the Chapter on Vadya. As there is mention of Matanga s views ( 
musical instruments) by later scholars, it is evident 


t Matanga also 




Bao™ T r E ° N , ANCIENT HINDU MUSIC BY Arun Bhattacharya. K P 
Bagchi & Co.. Calcutta. 1 978. Rs. 30.00 {In English). 

a r a ri„« The , H°° k h3 , S bSen Written primaril V for undergraduate and post- 
Shiksha, the" "" "*'*** 

have been explained in simple language. ' Sangeeta-Ftatnakara 
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CONTEMPORARY INDIAN ARTISTS by Geeta Kapur. Vikas Pul 
Pvt. Ltd.. N. Delhi. 1978. Rs. 75.00 [In Enghsh). 
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specific vision that will justify them. Nor is she simplistic about the 
ance from the West. It is not dismissed outright. About Ram Kumar 

careful and intensive concern for the language of painting is 
vantage, even if, to begin with, the language is borrowed. But the 
isumma'tes itself only when it is offered to a vision and Ram 
ares was such a vision" (p. 81 ). 

:ould have been more generous to Souza on the same basis, 
ly she prefers the "life-endowing aspects of Eros" to the purgatorial 
ouza's vision — for vision it is even though the frequency and 
is eruptions have been varied and irregular, 
iluating Souza's work she says: 

a with all his genius flounders between the abyss that faces the 
te form of sin and the bourgeois in the form of illegality, and falls 
ving the real and critical objective of shaking the superstructure 



? And judgir 

ne Spanish Civil war, the superstructure is as firm- 
's and there is little likelihood of a painting or a poem 
af course, go on painting or writing and the thought of 
ngs will not deter them from uttering war-cries which 


“ ' t'untai attacks, there is a momentary success till the 
tatooed t^far 0 fellows look as if the V are wearing masks or have 

lemw and away the enem V' But familiarity won't breed con- 

thev aren't „ hi? j SVen b8 persuaded into thinking that behind their masks 
mothers. It is “ Ch8PS ' 6Ven thou9h no one would love them except their 
passion belief Ton 0 ™ 6 th ° pa,ntin 9 s that the emotions of disgust, com- 
poetry of these imanes 0lief 3re handlod with restraint and eloquence. The 
but they may help us tn h* Shake the superstructure of our civilisation, 
in redeeming 5J 8 " d t0 prevail ' Tha trib ute paid to Ram Kumar 
have been paid with ea borrowed lan Quage by a vision of Benares could 
of course we consider 2* aptness to Souza's vision of Christianity, unless 
As I have s " *° ^ m ° re ° URS than Christianity, 
lation between the Geeta Ka Pur tries to establish a strong corre- 

relationship, which steers a ^ artists and their works -a kind of dialectical 
not great expression it is and flnds its unique expression. Even if it is 

requisite. She quotes Ainie ® Verthelass - authentic and authenticity is a prime 
No one would doubt his ain,. 0S8lre 3 poem on returning home to Martinique. 
decom e a poem and remain, ! * ,° r the tru,h of what ha feels but it fails to 
'eaat so „ sounds . r ‘ ° f pr ° aa ic if impassioned statements. At 

Uth etc * w ®re never enouah t V themse,ves Authenticity, Sincerity, Moral, 


if Bhi 


deliberately 


everyday life but they are never jelled as art and 
cocked a snook at ART, he has done so at his own expense . 

-KRISHEN KHANNA 
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Record Reviews 


Folk Music from Gujarat 

lagna geeto 

HMV ECSD 2787 

LOKSAGARNAAN MOTI 
HMV ECSD 2792 (Stereo) 

ALAKH Nl ARADH (Gujarati Bhajan). 

HMV ECSD 2767 


BHAKTI RAS GEETO 
HMV ECLP 2778 

Lagna Geeto has twelve traditional songs usually sung during 
various marriage rites. There are five main female voices, those of Bharati 
Vyas, Hemangini Desai, Pauravi Desai, Jahnavika Desai and Kundan Thakar 
The songs are by nature traditional, but here they tend to suggest an urban 
sophistication; they lack a recognizable rustic effervescence. Their appeal 







ve do not mention it, the violin accompaniment is 
iterludes he plays have a haunting quality because 
adapted to the style of the folk string instrument, 
played by the wandering minstrels. As an ac- 
lecome indispensable in every folk item of some 
have begun to imitate his style. Perhaps the violin 
t’s folk music as it has been as an accompaniment 
;, though in a different way. The songs by Jivram 
dai, Kanubhai Rajguru, Nathalal Chorasia, Bhag- 
sn Gohli do have an authentic feel but the rest are 


merely ordinary. The balancing of voices and instruments and the technical 


quality of the recording show competent handling. 


Bhakti Has Geefo has ten devotional songs. There is a short intro- 
ductory note on the record sleeve by Harindra Dave, the well-known Gujarati 
poet and writer. But the record does not contain any outstanding item, 
except perhaps the first song Janamno Sangathi by Manna Dey and this 
despite the imposing array of popular artistes (like Diwaliben Bhil, Kaumudi 
Munshi, Usha Mangeshkar, Abharam Bhagat and Bhaktaraj Dula Bhagat) 
who sing the pieces. It could be that the songs and tunes selected for the 
artistes were not quite suited for their abilities, and so they could not give 
their best in the record. 


— NINU MAZUMDAR 
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NATIONAL CENTRE FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 
Nariman Point, Bombay 400 02 1 . 

SOME FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Programme 

Date 

Venue 

1. DASNEUEWERK 

9/1/79 

Homi Bhabha Auditorium 

Instrumental ensemble from the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
specialising in contemporary 

music. Their repertoire includes 
a work by the Indian composer 
Naresh Sohal who will be 
I accompanying the group on their 

I Eastern tour (In association with 
I Max Mueller Bhavan) 



h. "THE SCHOLARS' 

I Vocal ensemble front the U.K. 
(In association with British 
Council Division) 

29/1/79 

Patkar Hall 

3 INDRAN1 REHMAN and her 
daughter SUKANYA 
Classical Dances of India 

19/2/79 

Bhulabhai Desai Auditorium 

4. KOOD1YATTAM featuring 
Madhava Chakyar of 
Irinjalakuda 

5/3/79 

N.C.P.A. Auditorium 

5. MONA GOLABEK 

(pianoforte) 

(In association with International 
Communication Agency. United 
States of America) 

23/3/79 

Homi Bhabha Auditorium 

(). PADMA SUBRAHMANYAM 
(Bharata Natyam) 

Date 

and venue to be fixed later 


